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CHAEITY ORGANIZATION AND THE MAJORITY 

REPORT. 

B. BOSANQUET. 

1" DO not at all recognize the portrait of the Charity 
-*• Organization movement in its relation to the Poor 
Law as drawn by Professor Thomas Jones in the January 
issue of this Journal under the title "Pauperism: Facts 
and Theories. I should like to say straightforwardly how 
the matters to which he refers appear to one who be- 
lieves in the movement which is commonly called the 
Charity Organization movement, viewing it as the growth 
of a new and higher social enthusiasm in a great part 
of the civilized world. I shall have a word to say on 
the Majority and Minority Reports. But on that sub- 
ject plenty is being said elsewhere. My main object at 
this moment is to explain how the social vision and en- 
thusiasm of the Charity Organization movement, in the 
estimation of one who shares them, justify themselves 
in its attitude to the poor law problem, and in the Ma- 
jority Report. 

Shortly put, what I understand Professor Jones to 
maintain comes to this. The Charity Organization peo- 
ple's theory of pauperism was pretty much that of the 
1834 Report, and both it and that Report may be fairly 
judged by the nineteenth century Poor Law practice. 
Those members of the late Poor Law Commission, who 
might be held to represent Charity Organization views, 
therefore stultified themselves and their movement in so 
far as they helped to produce the Majority Report. And 
yet that Report, more especially by adopting the restric- 
tion of Public Assistance to the necessitous, is tainted 
with antiquated prejudices, and gives promise of no such 
effectiveness as the Minority's proposals, alleged to have 
a monopoly of the policy of thorough-going Prevention. 
I will begin with a general and positive statement, from 
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which detailed points in dispute can afterwards be easily 
read off. This method is perhaps not quite so telling in 
controversy as discussion of points each to each, but it 
is a far better means of conveying a genuine understand- 
ing of what a certain theory or practice means, and in- 
tends, and aspires to. And without this understanding 
single points cannot but be misunderstood. 

The critic began by noticing that the charity organi- 
zation movement (I take leave to substitute this much 
truer phrase for "the Charity Organization Society" 1 ) 
had the monopoly of the theory of pauperism in the nine- 
teenth century. The fact is beyond a doubt. Under 
many focused influences, a new phase of social atten- 
tiveness and a new social inspiration had seized on a 
large number of men and women. The economists con- 
tributed something, but hardly, I think the distinctive 
things. 2 The collectivists, as Professor Jones affirms, 
contributed nothing. And I add, in this dissenting from 
him, that it was impossible they should contribute any- 
thing. They had no conception of the citizen mind, and 
their theory was in a great measure that of an obsolete 
individualism. They had no practical touch with the 
work of social life. And insight and enthusiasm of the 
kind required come only by hard labor both in action and 
in thinking. Professor Jones's phrases quaintly suggest 
that the subject was left to the Charity Organization as 
a sort of odd job to an odd man. It does not strike him 
as at least an interesting historical phenomenon that a 
new social passion should rapidly fix attention on a neg- 

1 One could not, e. g., claim Miss Octavia Hill as merely a representative 
of the London C. O. S. But no one has done more and with greater au- 
thority, to make us see what pauperism means. And much of our best 
thought comes from Germany or from the IT. S. A. 

2 1 do not know what Professor Jones means by the traditional text-books 
which he supposes to have misled us. We had some instructive controversy 
with Professor Marshall, who criticised us sharply with regard to certain 
details, but sympathized, I think, with our position in general. See 
Economic Journal, 1892, and Mr. Loch in "Aspects of the Social Problem," 
1895. 
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lected social problem, and make it the question of the 
day. 

What then was this Charity Organization theory of 
pauperism? Is it not strange that the critic nowhere 
tells us? He mentions incidental views on matters of 
current policy, or opinion about special lines of causa- 
tion. But the theory of pauperism, the only serious 
theory of it in the later nineteenth century, as he truly 
says, he never gives his readers the chance of estimating. 

I will do my best to rectify the omission in a brief and 
plain description. The points referred to by our critic 
will then explain themselves with comparatively few 
words of comment, 

We start from the idea of democratic citizenship. 3 In 
the modern State all are citizens. In this respect all are 
equal. In the widest sense all depend on each other and 
on the whole; but there is no presumption of special de- 
pendence between class and class or person and per- 
son, except within the family. Obligations and liabili- 
ties are innumerable; but they are reciprocal and vol- 
untary. Within the conditions prescribed in general by 
the social whole, the citizen is independent. 

Now this independence is not negative, but positive. 
It is not a fact, but an act. To sustain it, demands in- 
wardly a certain completeness of will and ideas, and 
outwardly a certain degree of success in the control of 
circumstances. It is obvious that you cannot have the 
outward success without some degree of the mental atti- 
tude. How far you can have the mental attitude without 
the external success is arguable. 4 It is certain that pros- 
perity cannot be utilized nor adversity resisted without 
such a mental attitude. That not even it can resist every- 

8 See, e. g., Loch in "Charity Organization," 1890. 

4 1 am confident that the current moral view, that results do not count 
in judging morality, is false in principle. I hold it a merit of the move- 
ment we are describing, to have driven home in practice the principle 
which the truest philosophy maintains, that a powerless will or idea must 
be defective as will or idea. 
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thing, who would attempt to deny? Yet the power of 
mind to turn disadvantage into advantage seems greater 
to us the more experience we possess. 

Now we can state a theory of pauperism. The spirit of 
pauperism may be found in all social classes, and means 
a weakness of the citizen mind which prevents it from 
being equal to the situation. In other words, it is a de- 
fective participation in the social mind, on which the 
adjustment of life to social standards depends. The 
external fact of pauperism means a failure to control 
circumstances in the ' degree which the social standard 
demands. Wealth and dependence on the wealthy may 
disguise this inability. But when you have it, you have 
a potential pauper. 6 

Pauperism then, as an external fact, is a failure to 
maintain oneself and dependents up to the social stand- 
ard. It is connected in principle, and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, with a failure of the citizen mind, and 
where it does not begin with this, it is extremely likely 
to end in it, unless great skill and care are devoted to 
its treatment. Wealth, as we saw, may allow the pauper 
spirit to exist without external pauperism. Misfortune 
may produce external pauperism, without the pauper 
spirit. Special pleading gets hold of these limiting cases 
and uses them to deny the connection of principle. It 
rides off on the pretext that in appealing to spiritual 
forces you are passing moral judgments. But all that 
is irrelevant. We are speaking of powers and capacities, 
not of praise or blame. We ask what power is lacking 
in the pauper mind, with the view of preventing its loss 
or aiding its recovery. It is not enough to say that the 
social body is one. The social mind is one also, and can 
be communicated by wise arrangements and disintegrated 
by unwise ones. It is not to the point to tell me that a 
man had no chance and is not blamable. What I want 



"Plato pointed this out; but I doubt if it was thoroughly popularized 
till the movement we are discussing made it a commonplace. 
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to know is how he, being now obviously weak in the 
citizen or social mind (it is the same thing), may be 
made strong, and how others may be prevented from 
weakening. This is what needs all the resources of civi- 
lization; all its powers of adjustment, of contrivance, of 
self-restraint. One may add, that sheer misfortune, at- 
tacking a thoroughly well-found citizen, is not only much 
rarer than some mixture of misfortune and incapacity, 
but is much more easy to deal with. The Lancashire cot- 
ton famine was a- great deal easier to handle than the 
conditions of chronic semi-employment and the ins-and- 
outs. 

The Charity Organization movement, inspired by such 
a theory as this, has, and is proud of having, no rules, 
but only a principle. This principle is the support or 
restoration of the citizen (or social) mind. All methods 
are good, that are conducive to this end. 

In dealing with institutions and influences which act 
on the normal citizen, this principle, as the support of 
the citizen mind, naturally becomes a preventive policy. 
And this, in contrast to the detailed work of relief, has 
always been held the primary aim and function of the 
movement. Its work in this sphere, as we shall see below, 
has been of the very greatest fertility in preventive 
measures. There are hardly any of the preventive con- 
trivances on which, for example, the Minority report in- 
sists, which do not owe either their whole initiation, or 
at least their most effective support in early stages, to 
the Charity Organization movement or its close allies. 
Many able and devoted workers, for instance, have con- 
tributed to make possible the recommendations of the 
Report on the Feebleminded. But it was the London 
Charity Organization Society that seventeen years ago 
had 50,000 children examined at its own expense, had a 
special treatise written on the subject, drafted the peti- 
tion and originated the deputation which led to the ap- 
pointment of the Commission, and, finally, lent the serv- 
ices of that member of the Commission on whom, if 
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rumor can be trusted, fell the principal burden of draft- 
ing the Eeport. 

And then the adoption of its recommendations is 
credited to the preventive policy of the Minority (Prof. 
Jones's article, p. 191), and the reader is left to sup- 
pose that the Majority (which, of course, adopted the 
recommendations) made no reference to it, and that the 
Charity Organization movement had in it no activity of 
the kind! 

I repeat that the main and primary purpose of the 
Charity Organization movement is the prevention of 
pauperism by every possible arrangement, adjustment, 
and contrivance, positive or negative, which can be shown 
to make for the strengthening of the citizen mind, and 
the improvement of the condition of the poor, which it 
counts as the material equivalent of the former. If in 
certain provinces it prefers information and suggestion 
to legal regulation and compulsion, it is because it be- 
lieves that a far greater preventive force is generated 
by this method. 

In dealing with cases of distress, the same principle 
necessarily becomes a policy of individual and adequate 
treatment. This means the formation and execution of a 
plan which enlists on its side the mind of the distressed 
person, and gradually evokes and restores in him that 
capacity for control of circumstances without which so- 
cial function and social independence are impossible. 
Thus the ultimate principle in relief work is the restora- 
tion of the citizen mind by adequate treatment, as that in 
general policy and social arrangements is the prevention 
of its weakening. 

I think that this explanation has been worth while. 
We can see from it directly how the Charity Organization 
movement contained in it the ideas of the Majority Ee- 
port, and how both were connected with tbe great suc- 
cess of 1834 in restoring a measure of social independ- 
ence by a bold appeal to the strength, of the citizen mind. 

We can now deal with details; briefly, considering 
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their number. The C. 0. S. has argued, we are told, 
that all Poor Law Belief should be institutional, has up- 
held the workhouse test, and on several grounds has con- 
demned out-relief. Therefore, its diagnosis of social ills 
was self-proved and self-admitted to be misleading, so 
far as representatives of it were responsible for the Ma- 
jority report. For that Report recommends the continu- 
ance of out-relief, and disputes (especially in Scotland) 
some of the bad consequences ascribed to it. 

This we- can now see to be a very simple matter. I 
quote from Mr. Loch : 6 

If the area (of Poor Law districts) be large, and the number of officers 
insufficient for purposes of stringent enquiry, it follows that 'tests' must 
in a great measure take the place of enquiry. Further, it must be added, 
that in some poor districts, and in a shifting population, thorough enquiry 
is very difficult, and produces less result in the way of definite informa- 
tion than might be expected. Tests, such as the workhouse test, have thus 
in fact become one of the means of dealing with applications for Poor 
Law relief in England. But they afford no absolute substitute for en- 
quiry; and when by good administration the number of applications is 
reduced, it becomes more and more easy to make thorough investigation, 
the good results of which are speedily manifest. 

The restriction of out-relief which the Society desired, 
it will be seen, was a restriction of its indiscriminate be- 
stowal (the average amount being often about one shilling 
per pauper per week.) Actually the same propaganda was 
in favor of its adequacy, i. e., its being given, if at all, in 
quantities and under conditions which would constitute a 
restorative treatment of the case. Obviously, if one became 
able to believe in the competence of the Poor Law sys- 
tem to do constructive work, and, in the full spirit of 
Public Assistance, to pursue a constructive aim, the 
policy demanded was to free it from restrictions as the 
Majority Eeport proposes. 

Nor could the pronouncements of the Scottish Report 
on the effects of out-relief surprise anyone acquainted 
with the Society's views and experience. The effect of 

6 ' ' Charity Organization, ' ' Sonnenschein, 1890, p. 67. 
Vol. XX— No. 4. 27 
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out-relief on wages and in (economic) demoralization of 
the people are matters of degree, and less likely to be 
traceable in Scotland than in England, and that they could 
not be definitely affirmed is nothing strange. That out- 
relief, carelessly administered, was in Scotland helping 
to maintain "dirt, disease and criminality" was only too 
horribly demonstrated. (Majority Report for Scotland, 
III, 9, 22.) The grounds for being on the whole hopeful 
of a new departure are the same for Scotland as for 
England. 

The same kind of self-contradiction is ascribed to the 
Society because of the Majority's recommendation that 
the prohibition of relief to the able-bodied in Scotland 
should be discontinued. This, we are told, has been often 
praised to us by the Society, as the cause of the Scottish 
strength of character. (So I understand the passage in 
Professor Jones's article.) I do not think that the in- 
spiration, which we certainly did draw from Scotland, 
was drawn from this prohibition, which was pretty well 
known to be a sham before the Commission pronounced 
it one. We drew it from Chalmers's work, or from such 
a fact as the report of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1818. 7 But the facts which these 
appealed to presupposed a united, national, democratic 
church, which in England we have not, and in Scotland 
less than formerly. It was only from their spirit that 
we could learn. 

Now about 'deterrence.' The Majority, the critic con- 
tends, "turned their backs on the principles of '34"; 
out of these principles that of 'deterrence' is selected 
for examination. Giving a meager credit to this prin- 
ciple of '34 for its effect on the agricultural laborer, 
Professor Jones sets down to its discredit all the evil 
effects of the Poor Law system from '34 to the end of 



'For this and other lessons drawn from Scotland, see "Aspects of the 
Social Problem," Macmillan, 1895, p. 246. 
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the nineteenth century. And, as I understand, he treats 
not only the Commission of '34 as author of these evils, 
but the Charity Organization Society's view of pauper- 
ism as an accomplice in them. I infer this from the con- 
trast drawn between the Majority Eeport and the prin- 
ciples of '34, which has no point if it is not meant that 
these, as the critic understands them, were the principles 
held by the Society. 

Here are three points which seem to me sheer blunders 
of fact. 

1. The Majority "turned their backs on the principle 
of '34." This was not their own view, which is dis- 
tinctly expressed in Part IV, Introduction. Elsewhere 
they observe that the policy of '34 was negative and 
their own was positive. But it is quite clear that they 
held themselves to be continuing the same work and rest- 
ing on the same faith in the citizen will. There is no 
inconsistency in this. Deterrence, we must bear in mind, 
changes its form as the standard of comfort and the 
resources of administration improve. And its chief 
modern shape is in the insistence that all relief is con- 
ditional. You cannot .give public aid, and allow its pur- 
pose to be frustrated by the recipient's conduct. Thus, 
so far from the Majority having turned their back on the 
principle of deterrence, or being antiquated in their ad- 
herence to it, the Minority themselves emphatically adopt 
and insist on it, and not in the case of the able-bodied 
only, but especially and most strikingly in the case of 
domiciliary relief. 8 Whoever accepts public relief, ac- 
cepts it under the conditions essential to its utility. No 
sane man, indeed, could think otherwise. A clear un- 
derstanding on this head, — that one cannot have public 
relief and yet go on living just as one pleases, — is the 
main requirement of general deterrence as it survives 
under a system of adequate individual treatment. I shall 
refer below to the question of 'searching out' destitution. 

•Minority Report, Orig. Edition, pp. 754, 1205, 1217 ff. 
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2. The '34 Commissioners are not responsible for the 
many disgraceful features of Poor Law administration 
throughout the nineteenth century. Their views were not 
on the whole carried out; and the evils were those of 
incompetence in the authority and inadequacy of treat- 
ment. 

3. The system prevalent on the whole between '34 and 
1900 did not represent the Charity Organization policy, 
which, except in comparatively few districts, was engaged 
in fierce revolt against it, leading up obviously and di- 
rectly to the Majority Eeport. "When the critic ascribes 
the "half -feeding of children under out-relief," or the 
paralysis of people in the workhouse, or the misery of 
the aged out of it, to the principle of deterrence, I really 
do not know whether he is referring to the current poor- 
law practice, which was 'lax' and cruel, or to the reform- 
ers' campaign against it, which aimed at strictness and 
adequacy. I cannot but suspect that he is identifying 
them, though no two things could be more opposite. The 
cruelty and vice of the current system of out-relief and 
workhouse management were due to unintelligence and 
incompetence. I do not believe that deterrence had any- 
thing to do with it. The reformers' campaign was hot 
against these evils. It must always be remembered that 
the improvement of conditions, both in the institutions 
and out of them, was the aim and policy of the party 
popularly dubbed 'stern,' as opposed to the party pop- 
ularly dubbed 'lenient.' I have come across an old note 
of my own (Economic Journal, 1892, p. 369, footnote) 
which illustrates the temper in which we worked in those 
days. 

It is almost impossible not to write too hotly, as I wait for the result 
of a guardians' election (not of myself, but of a friend) at which the 
so-called 'stern' school have fought under all kinds of obloquy from the 
extreme 'lenient' school, chiefly because the former, with the more mod- 
rate ' lenients, ' desire to make proper provision for the Infirmary nurses, in 
order that a high class of attendant may be available for the sick. 

That was the sort of battle we were fighting twenty 
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years ago. If the reforming movement of the Charity 
Organizationists could have had its way, every family 
in contact with the Poor Law, in the institutions and out, 
would have been under constant careful and friendly scru- 
tiny with a view to its restoration to independent citizen- 
ship. In the Majority Report they have had their way. 
I have explained above the relation of the workhouse 
test to adequate treatment. Some able and practical men 
still adhere to the former policy. It is a difference of 
opinion as to what is practicable. I have shown that as 
early as 1890 the workhouse test was being pronounced 
a pis oiler. 

There is, therefore, a wholly unwarranted suggestion 
in the remark that "the Majority have traveled far from 
the position of past years." The position which the critic 
appears to be speaking of, — that in virtue of which the 
evils he describes were rife, — is one which such people 
as the Majority had been fighting tooth and nail for a 
generation. 

And finally, a word on the famous contrast which the 
Minority's advocates state as that of 'searching out' and 
prevention versus self -restriction and cure. To us, of 
course, this seems a mere failure to apprehend the prob- 
lem. We think that for every preventive instrument the 
Minority can employ, there is one as good and better 
under the Majority's proposals. But the difference is, 
that the preventive system of the Majority, while cover- 
ing all the details which the other can suggest, is also so 
adjusted and adapted as to appeal to a preventive force 
which the Minority have never contemplated at all. 9 The 
whole scheme of social institutions and influences, if ar- 
ranged as the Majority's sympathizers would have them, 
are preventive agencies addressed to supporting the citi- 
zen mind. But for this prevention to be effective, the 
limitation of maintenance relief to those who have be- 



9 1 think that Professor Muirhead, "By what Authority," 2nd edition, 
postscript, sees a difficulty of this kind in the Minority's proposals, 
though he would very likely not assent to my statement of it. 
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come necessitous is essential. When the State has once 
become in loco parentis to the man (including woman), 
it must be prepared to take the whole responsibility for 
him and his dependents. This is what the Minority them- 
selves insist upon in contending, quite rightly, that all 
relief is conditional. It was the neglect of this principle 
that directly, and of course, produced the disastrous 
state of the out-relief children. But when this is ad- 
mitted, the whole case for searching out destitution is 
given away, and 'incipient destitution' is seen to be an 
inaccurate phrase. The line is between self -management, 
including management of dependents, and having the 
State in loco parentis. Everything in the way of pre- 
vention depends on keeping this line clear. To try for a 
half and half position, State maintenance without State 
responsibility, is to court the disasters of the old out- 
relief. Incipient occasions of destitution there are by 
the hundred. To these the preventive agencies which 
support the normal citizen mind address themselves. 
And they draw their greatest force from their free ap- 
peal to such a mind, helping to complete it and to rein- 
force its control of circumstance. But when the State 
steps in with maintenance relief, that control is, and must 
be, transferred to the State, and the greatest of all pre- 
ventive stimuli is gone so far as. that case is concerned. 
"What independence can one man in fifty thousand 
feel in a Provident Dispensary, which he would not feel 
in a municipal medical service,, seeing that he pays in 
either case?" The question is characteristic, and the 
answer simple. In the former case it is his choice to 
join, and he chooses his own doctor ; in the latter case he 
has no choice, and he does not choose his own doctor. 
Not choosing one's own doctor is the source of the dis- 
like which the poor have to the poor law medical system. 
How should we like it ourselves? The friendship and 
confidence which we feel toward the family doctor is the 
root of preventive work in the home. Inspection at the 
school, and the health visitor's influence are good things. 
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But nothing can compensate for the absence of the family 
doctor whom the head of the household chooses, trusts, 
and pays. 

I said above, and it affords a most striking comment 
on this talk of preventive campaigns, that the preventive 
agencies on which the Minority rely, and which they 
describe in such attractive language, were either actually 
originated by the Charity Organization movement, or 
have developed in the closest touch and reciprocal help- 
fulness with it. Such are especially "Case-papers of the 
most approved type," 10 "Friendly Visiting," 11 "Care 
Committees," 12 the proposals of the "Report on the 
Feebleminded. " 13 

The Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the 
Poor had its origin in a paper read to a C. 0. S. meet- 
ing, and was warmly supported by the C. 0. S. ; The 
Health Visiting movement was started by a private so- 
ciety at Manchester and warmly supported by the London 
C. 0. 8. And everyone in London knows that if you 
want help for any preventive work, voluntary or muni- 
cipal, of this kind, either the Charity Organization So- 
ciety's Council or the nearest Committee of the Society 
is a sure place to find it. 

The relation then is this. For everything preventive 
that can be done under the Minority's proposals the same 
thing or a better can be done under the Majority's. But 
the best thing that can be done under the Majority's pro- 
posals cannot be done under the Minority's; because the 
conditions of effective prevention are excluded by them. 
The State can effectively inform and advise ; and main- 
tain a standard by insisting on conditions necessary to 
the general wellbeing. But it cannot give money's worth 

10 The result of many years hard work and experiment in the London 
C. O. S. 

11 The name and idea borrowed from the Boston Associated Charities. 

12 See Miss Frere 's account of the Tower Street School, cited in my 
pamphlet "The Majority Eeport." 

13 See my account in the earlier part of this paper. 
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to selected individuals, as distinguished from imposing 
conditions upon all citizens alike in the public interest, 
without taking over their responsibilities; and then the 
primary preventive force is enfeebled or destroyed. 

The contrast between the single authority and the 
breaking up of the Poor Law is at bottom the same. The 
latter policy fails to recognize the general nature of civic 
failure, and substitutes occasions for causes. Even here 
its most attractive phrase is clearly borrowed from the 
Charity Organization movement. It professes to treat 
destitution 'according to its causes,' — the special phrase 
of the Charity Organizationist. But when we look for 
the causes, a diagnosis of them is wanting. We find in- 
stead occasions and emergencies which often result in 
destitution, but, obviously, and of course, just as often 
do not; so that to call them causes is plainly fallacious. 

One word as to what can be done at once. It is not 
quite everything on which the two Eeports are agreed ; be- 
cause some things on which they are agreed ( e. g., abolish- 
ing the general workhouse) involve other things on which 
they are not agreed, in this case the new authority. 

But upon legislation on the lines of the Report of the 
Commission on the Feebleminded, there is agreement be- 
tween the two Reports. Its adoption would enormously 
lighten the task of any new authority, and is most urgent 
because of the evils which are increasing day by day. 
Could it not be done at once! 

B. Bosanqxjet. 

OxSHOTT, SUKKEY. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF ETHICAL THEORIES. 

JAY WILLIAM HUDSON. 

AS I write, I happen to have before me the ethical 
treatises of Wundt, Sidgwick, J. Clark Murray, 
Ladd, Fite, Lecky, Paulsen, Mackenzie, Seth, Muirhead, 
Thilly, Martineau, and Dewey and Tufts. This is a col- 



